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cies, namely the State and private enterprise, there would
be better hopes of success in either direction.

9.   Commercial Discrimination:   The Planing Com-
mittee in its terms of guidance in the Red Book has asked
the Sub-Committees to submit their recommendations, not
only with the ultimate goal as their objective, but also in
regard to what is practicable under the present conditions.
One of the most important circumstances under the pre-
sent  conditions,  is  the  Government  of India  Act,  1935,
which has very stringent provisions regarding discrimina-
tion.   Unless this Act is amended, it appears to the Sub-
Committee that there would be an insurmountable diffi-
culty in the State acquiring private industries, particular-
ly when they are owned by Britishers.   This constitutional
difficulty would almost leave beyond the pale of practical
politics consideration of the right of the State to nationali-
sation of any existing industry in the country, as certainly
the State in India could not conceive of nationalising an
industry and leaving that portion of the industry which is
not owned1 by Indians in private hands. To illustrate, Jute,
Coal and Tea Industries.

10.   Public   Utilities:   Public   Utility   industries   may
be   considered in two branches; industries which   supply
public services like the supply of electric energy, and in-
dustries which generate the subject of supply.   In regard
to the first, the capital aspect does not appear to be very
formidable; but in regard to the second, the capital requir-
ed is so large that it appears to the Sub-Committee extre-
mely  doubtful  whether,  for   some   considerable  time  to
come yet, the State in India can acquire this branch of the
industry.    To take one illustration: the capital employed
in three Hydro-Electric Companies in Bombay alone works
out to a figure of 18 crores.   It has several times been stat-
ed that with the credit of the State behind it the State
could raise unlimited amounts of money to acquire public
utility concerns.    On a close examination of the credit-
worthiness of any State, it could be easily demonstrated
that this is a most mistaken conception that a State can
borrow for unlimited amounts on its credit.    To take a
concrete illustration: suppose the Government of Bombay
decide to acquire all public utility concerns in the Presi-
dency.   The amount of fair compensation that would be
required may run into, say, about 30 crores.   The State,
obviously cannot produce all cash to pay off the holders of
securities of the various public utility concerns.   The State
will, therefore, have to give these holders their own Bonds.